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THE LOST SON; 


oR, 
THE MYSTERY OF CASTLE AURAY. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE FAREWELL. 

Hark! she has bless’d her son—I bid ye witness, 

Ye listening heavens—thou circumambient air; 

The ocean sighs it back—and with the murmur 

Rustle the happy leaves. All nature breathes 

Aloud—aloft—to the Great Parent's ear, 

The blessing of the mother on her child. 
On approaching the fisherman’s hut, the place gOS 
with toure, Paul perceived Lusignan and Walter, 
who were waiting for him. 

Precisely at the hour agreed, Lectoure appeared on 
horseback; he had been obliged to find his way as he 
best could, for he had no guide, and his own servant 
was as much a stranger as himself in thet part of the 
country. On seeing him at a distance, the young men 
came out of the hut. The baron inetantly put his horse 
into « gallop, to hasten to them. When within a few 
paces of them he alighted from his horse, and threw 
the rein to his servant. 
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THE INTERRUPTED PRAYER. 

“T trast you will pardon me, gentlemen,” said he, | 
“that I should have approached you thus alone, like a | 
forsaken ey but the hour selected by that gentle- | 
man,” he added, raising his hat to Paul, who returned | 
the salutation, “was precisely that fixed upon for the | 
funeral obsequies of the marquis; I have, tlierefore, left 
Emanuel to fulfil the* duties of a son, and have come 
here without a second, trusting that I had to deal with | 
an adversary generous enough to procure some friend 
of his own to aid me in this dilemma.” 

“We are entirely at your service, baron,” replied 
Paul; “here are two friends of mine. Select which 
you please, and he who shall be honoured by your 
choice will instantly become yours.” 

“I have no preferenee, I swear to you,” said Lec- 
toure ; “ please to designate which of these two gentle- 
ay may desire should render me this service.” 

“ Walter,” said Paul, “be so good as to officiate as 
second to the baron.” 

The lieutenant assented; the two adversaries again 
bowed to each other. 

“ And now, sir,” continued Paul, “ permit me, before 
our respective seconds, to address a few words to you, | 
not of apology, but explanation.” 

* At your own pleasure, sir,” replied Lectouroe. 

“ When I uttered the words which have been the 
cause of your coming hither, the events which have 





| since occurred at the castle were hidden in the womb of | 
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time, and these events might have entailed the misery 
of a whole family. You, sir, had on your side Madame 
d’Auray, Emanuel, and the marquis; Marguerite had 
but me alone, Every chance was, therefore, in your 
favour. It was for this reason that I addressed myself 
directly to you, for had I fallen by your hand, from cir- 


| cumstances which must for ever remain hidden to you, 


Marguerite could not have married you. If I had killed 
you, the case would have been still more simplified, and 
requires no commentary.” 

“This exordium is really most logical, sir,” replied 
the baron, smiling, and tapping his boots with his riding- 
whip; “ let us proceed, if you please, to the main body 
of the discourse.” 

“Now,” continued Paul, bowing in sign of acquies- 
cence, “every circumstance has changed ; the marquis 
is dead, Emanuel has received his commission, the mar- 
chioness renounces your alliance, honourable as it may 
be, and Marguerite marries the Baron Anatole de Lu- 
signan, who, for that reason, I did not name your 
second.” 

“Ah, ah!” exclaimed Lectoure, “then that is the 
true meaning of the nete which a servant delivered to 
me at the moment I was about to leave the castle. I 
had the simplicity to imagine that it was merely an 
adjournment. It appears that it was a dismissal in due 
form. "Tis well, sir: aud now to the peroration.” 


“It will be as simple and frank as the explanation, 
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sir. I did not know you—I had no desire to know you; 
chance threw us in presence of each other, and with 
interosts—hence our collision. Then, os I 
have betore told you, misirasting fate, 1 wished in some 





opposing 
measure to make sure ofa result. But now affairs have 
become so altered, that either my death or yours would 
be altogether useless, and would merely add bloodshed 
to the winding up of this drama; and tell me candidly, 


would be worth while to risk our 


rir, do you think it ; 


lives to so little purpose ?’ ; ; 

“T might, perhaps, agree with you in opinion, sir, had 
I not performed so long a journey,” replied Lectoure. 
** Not having the honour to espouse Mademoiselle Mar- 
guerito d'Auray, | should desire, at least, to have the 
lionour of crossing swords with you. It shall not be 
said that I have travelled all the way from Paris into 
Brittany for nothing. [ am at your orders, sir,” con- 
tinued Lectoure, drawing his sword, and with it saluting 
his adversary. 

““At your good pleasure, sir,” replied Paul, and re- 
plying to the salutation in the same manner. 

‘The two young men then advanced towards cach 
othor—thoir swords crossed. At the third parry Lec- 
toure’s sword was twisted from hig hand, and flew to a 
distance of twenty yards. 

“ Before taking sword in hand,” said Paul, “I had 
offered an explanation, and now, sit, I trust you will be 
pleased to accept my apology.” 

“ And this time I will accept it, sir,” said Lectoure, 
in tho sume careless and casy manner, as if aothing 
particular had occurred, *Pick up my sword, 


His servant ran to fetch it, dod it to his master, 
who very tranquilly put it into scabbard, 

* Now,” oallanel ho, “if either of you gentlemen 
have any orders for Paris, Lam about to retucn there, 


and from this spot.’ ou). bo Jin his 
“Tell the king, sir,” repli aul, bowing, and in hi 

f I feel happy that the 

ed against the English, 


turn sheathing his sword, “ 
aword he gave me to be em 
@ blood of one of my own 


has remained unstained by 
countrymen.” 

And then the two young men again bowed to each 
other. Lectoure remognted his horse, and at about a 
hundred paces from the ges shore got into tee ae 
road leading to Vannes, aud galloped off, w 
servant went to the cagtle to got his travelling « 
with which Leetoure had ordered him to rq 
epeedily. 

“ And now, Mr, Walter,” said Paul, “ you send 
tlie long boat to the nearest creek to Auray 0, and 
linve everything in readiness to set ail to-ni hy f 

The lieutenant immediately set out Louis, 
nnd Paul and Lusignan rebarned into the fisherman's 
lint. 

During this time Bmanvel and Marguesie hed ful- 
filled the mournful duty to which they been sum- 
moned by the chapel bell. Tho body of cae Puyanie 
liad been deposited in the emblazoned tomb of * ie 
cestors, and Achard’s in the humble cemetery 
the chapel, and then the brother and sister 






their mother's apartment. The livered 
to Emanuel tho commission which he so ly 
coveted, and gave to Marguerite her unex ec mt 
to her marriage with Lusignan, She then han to 


Marguerite the king's sign-manual appointing Lusignan 
governor of Guadaloupe. And then, in order that the 
emotions which they experienced should not be renewed, 
and which were the more poignant because they were 
concealed within their own breasts, for neither of them 
made any allusion to past events, the mother and chil- 
dren ombraced each other for the last time, each feeling 
the innate conviction that they should never mect 
again. 

The remainder of the day was occupied in the neces- 
sary preparations for departure. Toward the evening 
the marohioness left the castle, to meet Paul at the 
place which he had appointed, When passing through 
the court-yard, she perceived a carriage, with horses 
already attached to it, standing on one side of it, and 
the young midshipman, Arthur, with four sailors, on 
the othor, Her heart was oppressed by the sight of this 
two-fold preparation. She, however, passed on, and 
went into tho park, without giving way to her emotions 
so much had her long-continued restraint wpon natural 
feolings given hor the power of solf-command, 

However, when she had reached a small clearing, 

frow which she could see Achard’s -house, she punsed, 
for her kuees trembled beneath her, and she was obliged 
to lean for support against a tree, while she pressed her 
hand to her breast, to restrain the violent beatings of 
her heart, For there are souls which present danger, 
however imminent, cannot canse to quail, but whic 
tremblo at the remembrance of perils past; and the 
marchioness recalled to mind the agonising fears and 
emotions to which she had been for twenty years o 
rey, and during which time she had daily visited that 
oh Oy now closed never again to be opened. She, how- 
ever, soon overcame this weakness, and reached the 
park gate. 

There she again paused. Above all the troes rose 
the summit of a gigantic oak, whose wide-spreadin; 
branches could be discerned from many places in the 
park. Often had the eyes of the marehioness remained 
riveted for hours upon its verdant dome; but never 
had she dared to see repqse berienth its shade. It was 
there, however, that she had promised to meet Paul, 
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and there Paul was awaiting her. At length she made 
a last effort, and entered the forest. 

I'rom a distance she perceived a nmn kneeling upon 
the ground in the attitude of prayer. She slowly ap- 
proscued him, and kneeling down by his side, prayed 
also. When the prayer was concluded, they both rose 
and without uttering a word, the marchioness laced 
her arm around Paul’s neck, and leaned her head upon 
his shoulder. After some moments’ silence, they heard 
the noise of the wheels of a cariiage at o distance. 
The marchioness shuddered, and made a sign to Paul 
to listen; it was Emanuel setting out to join his 
regiment. Shortly afterwards Paul pointed in a direc- 
tion opposite to that in which they had heard the noise, 
and showed the marchionese a boat gliding rapidly and 
silently upon the surface of the ocean ; it was Margucrite 
going on board the frigate. 

The marchioness listened to the noise of the receding 
wheels as long as she could hear it, and followed with 
anxious eyes the movements of the boat, as long as she 
could distinguish it; then she turned tow Paul, 
and raising her eyes to heaven, for sho felt that the 
moment was approach when he whom she was 
soning upon would, in his turn, leave her, she ex- 
claimed— 

“May God bless, as I now bless, the duteoug son, 
whe was ihe last oe 4 wore e a his 
Sayi ese words, she threw her arms around h 
ool ios d him convulsively to her heart, and kissed 

him ; eat racing at him intently, she seemed to 
ug every outline of his face, and then 
jusly Qmbraced him. 
she cried, “in every feature he is the living 
reson f my poor lost Morlaix!” Then for some 
momonts she appeared to be absorbed in thought; at 
after @ seemingly violent struggle, she continued, 
refused to accept any portion of that 
you are legally entitled, although you 
of the Auray family is unbounded ; 
which I inherit in my own right, 
of Sablé, is very large.” Paul shook 










THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

EY ONS WHO HAS NOT BEEN THERE YET. 
THERE is something pcolitnaly delightful to me, dear 
reader, in the fact that I have not been to the Exhibition 
yet. It is an elevating thonght, that one at léast of the 
mhabitants of this oppressive metropolis has survived 
more than three months of temptation, without falling a 
victim to the allurements which drag so. many thou- 
sands from peaceful country homes, from fetid alleys, 
from gorgeous terraces, from lowly streets; which 
induce so many thousands to subsist for an entire day 
on half a pork-pie apiece, or, worse, to bear about for 
the same period vast baskets full of fodder, dcomed 
perchance, after all, when the hour of banqueting 
arrives, to find the same have been left in some remote 
Annexe. 

So much, however, has the atmosphere around mo 
been of late impregnated with the savour of that 
(to me) unbearably monstrous International Exhibition, 
that I have acquired a second-hand but sound acquaint- 
ance with most of its contents, And this being so, 
why, oh! why should I proceed to Kensington ? why 
should I take a cab, not obtained without many threats 
of summoning the driver? Why pay him several 
times as much as is proper or requisite? Why, even 
then, receive from him the offer of a loan (to mect my 
immediate necessities) of half-a-crown? Why bo 
squeezed by navvies, have my eyes raked out with para- 
sols, my shins en with crinoline, my umbrella torn 
from me by a secret emissary of the Napoleonic govern- 
ae And, finally, why shonld I go to Kensington 
to distinctly seen by a policeman trying the pockets 
of four ladies; to be brought befores worthy alderman ; 
t cause my father to travel 400 miles to see how I am 

Hing on under the circumstances; and to be dis- 
out a stain uport my character? No, my 
3 to the Exhibition; buy catalogues; read 
} mark everything that you like; tell me about it 
1 ¥ you like; and catch me going there, if you 

not know quite as much as you do about the 










linha 4 then, there is one thing that you must | Tinted Venus ? I not admire the light coming 
reegive from mother, as her parting gilt. It is} th the cr of the door, and falling on the 
twenty years since I have dared to look upon it, and yet | C Captive, who sleeps so calmly, as much as if 
T have elung tg possession—it is cd father’s por-| 1 had it? Have an adequate knowledge of 
trait, nted to me when | was authorised to receive | the ery? At least, I know there is a, wonderful 
it—when, by th ent of our families, he was to| pump, and a miraculous ice-machine, and a machine for 
yo become my Rasband. g it, my dear son, for, | milkmg cows; and if—oh! blue Miss Timkins from tho 
f open it tears heart to part with it, yct 1 fecl | north, who camest with intent of seeing all—thou 
[shall be more tranquil when it is in your posses- | knowest more than that without the assistance of thy 
3] no one bat yourself would I have given it.| catalogues, reveal it! 
Yor will sometimes look upon it, and you will think of /* Time when I believed that I too should be 
‘our er, who must now remain for ever isolated] numbered among the giddy, thirsty, and, doubtless, 
from world. But it is better that it should be so— | m throng that daily hastens to the building. 
‘01 all my moments shall be spent in making | Bat @ circumstance happened, in the early part of July, 
© wi : whi it out of my power to go, consistently with 
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return e to , 
mo end inhabi Port Louis 
vainly sought the ‘only she even- 


ing before, and whi remained at 
anchor in the outer roadg 
oceasion, she had disappeared without their being able 
to comprehend the cause of her arrival, or the motive 


of her so sudden departure. 
(To be concluded in owr nect.) 








Past anp Futurr.—It’s quite a fable now to talk 
about oblivion. There’s no such thing, except in the 
dictionary. The researches in Pompeii and Hereu- 
laneum are bringing back to us past ages among the 
subjects of Rome, and similar researches are restoring 
to us the features of the Nile greatness of nearly four 
thousand years ago! One of the rarities of the Exhibi- 
tion in London, this year, is the body of Queen Aah 
Kotep, who reigned in Egypt 1,800 years before the 
Christian era, or 3,662 years from the present date. 
Che corpse is covered with gold and silver ornaments 
in extravagant profusion, and of great value; yet itis a 
relic of an age 8o remote that one might well expect it 
to have vanished into oblivion, if that were possible; 
ind with it comes a specimen of the skill and handicraft 
f the people of that far-offtime. What shall remain of 
the United States 3,700 years hence? What will be 
oft of the debris of France, of Britain, of Germany, in 
that day ? Not much, we trow. And yet we have 
books, paintings, statuary, marble palaces, and tower- 
ing monuments, all of which promise ns immortality ! 
rhey promise but the perishable immortality of three 
wr four centuries. For where are our pyramids ? Where 
we our obelisks of Luxor? And what, except the 
pyramids, &e., have remained as Jasting monuments of 
the past? And yet we need not value the past too 
much, nor the future too little. Esteem both fairly, if 
you would escape oblivion; for, “not to know whit 
happened before we wero born is always to be a child ; 
to know, and blindly adopt that knowledge, as a rule of 
life, is never to be a man,” 


a8 & , 48 an Englisliman, and as the fathor 
ily. family (heed I say ?) is a well-ordered 
ules that ate it ure few, but they aro 
3 and more stringent, if possible, than tho rest, 
that law which forbids that any one in the 
house should stir before 8 o'clock, a.m. 

One evening (as I have said, in the early part of July), 
Barker, our stolid, occasionally daft, but otherwise 
fascinating cook, craved a day’s holiday—of course to 
see the Exhibition. My adored partner pave a some- 
what anxious conse’ The y Barker was to “launch 
upon the sea of fas ble frivolities* the next day, at 
10 o'clock. She spent the remainder of the evening in 
endeavouring to establish a connection between Ken. 
nington a Keasington, and retired, to all appearance 
innocent, but with fell purpose rankling in her heart, at 
the usual hour. : 

Ah, me! we had forgotten that tho next day should 
have been occupied by that identical cook in seouring 
the kitchen; nor had we given her credit for possessin 
the fearfully malignant energy she afterwards displayed. 

Balmy sleep was driven from my eyes at an unearthly 
hour. Hideous execrations followed the discovery that 
it was a quartor-past fire: but ever from the depths 
arose a sound, a clash and rumble, as of falling plates, of 
moving tables, and arranging chairs, 1, the wretched 
master of the house, in which such turmoil could arise 
to scare the soothing presence of the night, was pre- 
paring to descend and exorcise the evil spirit whose 
agency was so dreadfully apparent; but, casting my 
eyes out of the window, | saw a sight which froze my 
on f veins. It was a man—a living man, up, weeds | 
and out of doors at a quarter-past five in the morning! 
He seemed to be waiting about for some one; but I 
was unable to investigate him any further at the time. 
My mind seemed to be failiny, and I could only stagger 
back to my bed, on reaching which, I suppose I fell into 
a lethargic slumber, to be aroused at last, at eight 
o'clock, by the arrival of hot water. 

My manner at breakfast was, I believe, strangely 
apath 






etic. My angelic wife thought my head ached ; 
Kind-hearted little Mary said I was poorly ; dear Bobby 
said I was drunk, ‘Ten o’clock arrived in due course. 
We saw that bkenighted Barker leave the house, At 
the gate she was met—by whom, do youthink? I re- 
joice to write it-—that awful man whom I had seen in 
thenight! * My children,” said 1, “ from that man’s fate 
take warning. This morniag—I will not sey how early 
—your honourable father was horrified to see a fellow- 
creature—that follower of Barker’s—ready to go to the 





Exhibition, waiting at the gate. He bas waited for her 
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neatly five hours. She cleaned the kitchen while her 
iover waited. She woke your father; still her lover 
waited. Since that, your father has slept some hours, 
disturbed by frightful dreams; we have breakfasted, 
and that misguided soul has waited on: and now what 
has he got? He has got to take Barker to the Exhibi- 
tion.. Me has got to get her into an omnibus; to get 
her out again; to feed her; to supply her with (let us 
say) water; to bring her home, and then to find the 
door shut in her face; for, my dear little ones, no one 
that gets up at five shall ever enter this house.” My 
audience were in tears; but the lesson was, I trust, 
beneficial. 

And so I have not been to the Exhibition. Mary and 
Bobby (being circumstances over whom I have no con- 
trol, except in a few matters of minor importance) have 
been twice. On both oceasions they were ill. Bobby 
in his sleep raved about a distressed operative singing 
in a cork cathedral; and Mary dreamt she was a pickle 


trophy, 








LOVE IS WOMAN’S LIFE. 
BY MRS. MN. A, WILLARD, 


Tr was night—a starless, rayless night. Gloomy, leaden 
clouds fiitted forebodingly over the wintry sky, and 
fierce gusts of wind whizzed round the corners, and 
down the streets of the great metropolis of the Key- 
stone State. 

With an anxious and saddened face, that bespoke a 
troubled heart, Florence Raymond looked out from 
her window’s height upon the dismal and dreary night- 
shadows that were enveloping the city. A ce at 
that young face would have told you that the spirit 
within was an indwelling of dull care—that the heart 
was a suffering one ; and had you known the thoughts 
that rushed so madly through her brain, you would 
have shuddered to think that one so lovely should have 
a life so full of grief. 

“ Not a ray of sunlight, not a gleam of sunshine upon 
my bridal day: and-there will not be a sunbeam of joy 
in my weary life. I have been sold for gold, and my 
worn and tired heart will drag its existence out in tin- 
sclled splendour. The spring-time of my years is to be 
wedded to a mass of chinking bullion, and a being sere 
and yellow in the autumn of his life. Oh, how can I 
endure it? May God forgive those who have a 
this agony upon my trembling soul!—I say, may God 
forgive them, for I never, never will!” 

Weldon Raymond's mansion was one grand blaze of 
light, and garnished with all the pomp and pride of 
splendour. The proud, the gay, and the beautiful were 
gathered together, and every manifestation of joy 
adorned the magnificent féte—in other, and truer 
words, the magnificent sacrifice—for on that night 
Weldon Raymond had laid his only child upon the altar 
of Mammon. 

It was a superb bridal. Never hada bride looked 
more gloriously beautiful, more stately, more ss 
or moré queenly. Costly robes draped her light form, 
and every shade and tint that elegance can give beauti- 
fied the solemn event. The vows were uttered, and 
the light-hearted, lovely Florence Raymond was the 
wife of Hugh Richardson, the millionaire. To the 
world, this might have been a passport to happiness; 
but to the youthful heart that had pledged its faith, it 
was the insignia of despair. f 

Hugh Richardson was proud of his peerless bride, 
His love for the besutifal had never quivered in the 
balance, though other virtues were weighed and found 
baad and he loved her as much as he was capable 
of loving. 

Sere object that luxury and taste could desire was 
stattered over.the new home, making it a perfect jewel 
of » house, perfect in beauty, art, and adornment, But 
the vain and hollow show of earth cannot satiate the 
wild yearnings of 2 woman’s heart. Her home is in 
“ realm of affection—her abode in the tirmament of 

ove. 

None know the fierce and piteous pleadings of her 
craving soul—the throbbing pulsations of discontent, 
that would not be calmed by the empty presence of the 
world; and thus slowly and sadly the days of her dismal 
splondour were passed. ‘I'he tyrant, fashion, modelled 
her according to his will, and the self-same world of 
opinion that had bartered her for gold, called her 
cold, proud, and haughty. 

Two more gears were borne into the fathomless ocean 
of eternity, and the twenty-first anniversary of Flo- 
rence Richardson’s birthday had arrived, and been cele- 
brated by the grandest soirée of the season. The last 
guost had departed, and, tired ont from the evening’s 
pears of honours, she sank into an easy-chair 

efore the bluzing anthracite in her dressing-room. A 
bewildering perfume filled the room, a from a 
collection of rave exotics in her hand, upon which she 
was dreamily gazing. Attached to the cluster of 
fragrant blossoms was 2 spotiess enamelled card, bear- 
ing, ina bold and dashing hand, the “compliments of 
Guy Marquis.” Her faco was brighter than was wont, 
ook ident the mouth trembled a smile of uative sweet- 
ness. A calm, quiet peace seemed to settle around her; 
a peace that passed her understanding—a peace that 
she dreamed pot from whence it proceeded. She ouly 
Imew that she was happier than she liad bern foy.sor 
years; that from out her heart flowed the gently rippling 


stream of contentment, silvering everything ’neath its 
dashing spray. Life was glowing in the rose-tinted 
light of daar days. Her spirit had emerged from the 
shadowy abyss of night, and was looking in tho clear 
sunlight of a glorious noonday. The world had grown 
lovelier, and she felt again like the merry-hearted child 
that wandered along the banks of the utiful Wisa- 
hicson, with a bright-eyed noble boy, whom she loved 
with a childish devotion, and whom she had promised 
to love all the while he was gone over the deep blue, 
briny ocean. But he had never returned, and she felt 
that he had found a grave in a foreign land—that 
strangers had laid him to rest in the dim, still city of 
the dead. She had longed and watched for his coming, 
until every beam of hope had died away in utter dark- 
ness, leaving her to grope alone through the dimly- 
lighted vista of her Sotrtal & pilgrimage. 

The feelings and incentives that animated her in 
those halcyon days of yore were born again; they had 
sprung up from their grave of desolation, where they 
had been smothered during years of sadness; they had 
burst their frigid bands, and were flowing forth in 
gushing streams of warmth and tenderness. She did 
not know that the spell of indefinable subtlety that 
bound her with meshes of gossamer was woven by one 
hand, and that one pair of eyes possessed the magic 
power of thrilling her to her soul. She did not know 
that one voice alone bad stirred within her heart life’s 
sweetest chords of music; that one presence was be- 
coming her joy, her heaven, her all; that she loved, 
not the one whom she had promised to love till death, 
but a stranger—a stranger to her outward life, though 
in the inner shrine of her soul’s temple he d 
for himself a throne. She loved, and for her to love was 
acrime in the sight of earth, a crime in the sight of 
Heaven! Had she known that the blackened angel of 
deformity was over her with all his tarnished plumage 
of sin, she would have shuddered, and fled in terror 
from his presence ; but, alas! she knew it not. 

When Guy Marquis first crossed Florence Richard- 
son’s pathway, he resolved to penetrate and study her 
character. He did not believe her to be the being that 
the world had represented; his intuitive perceptions 
and acquired knowledge of human nature taught him a 
different view, and he felt that under the oold and 

lacid exterior of scorn, a world of strong and mighty 
eeling slept in fancied security. With a deep and 
abiding interest he had unfolded the leaves of her 
heurt’s record, and upon its sorrow-stained pages he 
learned her sad, sad history. True to his belief, he had 
found there the bursting | of love cramped and 
cruslied ‘neath ics ice-bound covering of ¢hillivg resorve 
and withering hauteur. 

He saw, he knew, he felt that she loved him, and the 
blissful knowledge thrilled his heart with an unutterable 
joy, the foretaste of the immortal delight of Heaven, the 
eostacy of loving and being loved. 

The all-absorbing passion had cast from out their 
hearts every vestige of the fear of such a love, and in 
the trance of delight the sin of their attachment was for- 
gotten. They dreamed not that they were standing upon 
the summit of a slumbering voleano, that at any mo- 
meat might burst forth and engulf them in its fiery 
bosom of desolation. Oh, how many such attachments 
are Jaid away down in the obscure corners of many 
hearts that have vowed to love, honour, and cherish 
through life the being by their side! Could we tear 
aside the mufiling veil of concealment, and look upon 
the unlawful shrines erected in those souls, we should 
start back horror-stricken and aghast at the miserable 
pietures that would greet us on every side. 

It was the evening of a long, fervid, summér day. 
The quiet and refreshing shades of night were gather- 
ing on all external objects, and the youth, beauty, and 
fashion of all quarters of the Union were gathering in 
the spacious ball-room of the Cataract House. Melt- 
ing strains of music, and the entrancing breath of per- 
fumes pervaded the atmosphere, while the sounds of 
dancing and mirth were borne upom every breeze. 
Many fair belles lingered long before their mirrors, 
adding to their beauty by the art.of ornament; but none 
with a more singleness of thought and purpose than 
Florence Richardson, She cared for naught, if his 
smile apprubated her taste, and his eyes gazed fondly 
and ee 4 upon her. The shimmer of satin and 
the gleam of jewels adorned her only for him. He was 
the sun around which her existence revolved, and his 
penanee was the sunshine, gladdening and beautifying 

er life. 

While the 
tastie toe,” Marquis aud Florence Richardson, 
arm in arm, wandered out in the moonbeams, and in 
the calm, bright light of the silvery stars. 

** Florence, my love for you is overpowering me—the 
love that for years las been glowing ina fierce and 
quenchiless flame—the love that was born in the smiles 
and tears of childhood, when we wandered on the mossy 
shores of the Wisahicson.” 

A low, stifled cry fell from her lips; her face grew 
deadly pale, but not one word did she utter, and the 
slight quivering form leaned heavily against him for 
support. 

‘Yes, Florence, I am Grey Melvin, whom you loved, 
and whose bride you promised to be. The love I bear 


day, unul ipdaabe eves sayou with oars ike Meat 


day, over ma wi 


gay dancers were ripping the “ light, fan- 
uy 





torrent, sweeping everything before it in its resistloss 





tide. I have had no power to stay it, and now it has 
borne me on in its force over the barriers that the 
world has erected between us. As easily could I stem 
yon tremendous torrent as quiet the raging whirlpool 
within my bosom. I care not for the myrmidons of 
public opinion; | only long to clasp you to my heart, 
and keep you there; and then, if it need be, | would 
defy all the hosts of earth. You are mine, Florence 
mine in the sight of Heaven; another has wedded you, 
but will you not tell me to-night, neath the light of the 
solemn stars, that you will still be mine ?” 

A livid pallor oversproad her face; the while-robed 
form moved in the moonlight like a trembling aspen, 
and a succession of bursting sobs were borne upon the 
breath of night, whilo she spoke in & mournful, broken 
tone— 

* Oh, Guy, for God's sake lenve me! 
come to torture me ?” 

He wound his arm around the fragile creature, and 
nestled her head upon his bosom; then, pressing upon 
her brow a warm and loving kiss, he continued— 

* Florence, you will not hurl my spirit into everlast- 
ing night, when one word from your lips would make a 

ise of earth! You will not blast my dearest hopes, 
and make my love a curse! Will you not bid me live 
and hope; and will you not be the beacon light, the 
star, the jewel of my life? *My love is as pure and 
beautiful as whon, a giadsome boy, 1 pressed the parting 
kiss upon your laughing lips. Will you cast it aside 
now, and doom my existence to a rayless night of 
d ir—a night that mever knows a morrow ?” 

er form quivered ‘neath the weight of contending 
emotions, but the pallid lips moved and spoke— 

Oh, Guy, utter not such words! I am a wife in the 
eyos of the world, though I have always loved you 
loved you more dearly than you have ever drenmed of ; 
= I have been bound to another, and lam no longer 

ree. 


Why have you 


“ But, in the eyes of God, Florence, you are mine— 
mine by the holiest ties of love; and what care you for 
the world that victimised you upon its reeking altar P 
Scorn its coldness; throw off its miserable rituals and 
restraints —they have too long warped and fettered 
your woman's soul ; trample upon its cold censures and 
customs, and fly with me to my beautiful home ‘mid 
the orange-groves and fathery palmi-trees. Leave this 
frigid, unfeeling clime, dwell in that lovely land, and 
be my all—my wife!" 

Could any woman's heart resist the ardour and pas- 
sion of such heartfelt pleadings from one whom she 
loved—nay, whom she idolised and worshipped ? Could 
she withstand the force of such pathetic appeals from a 
heart that she knew was throbbing only for her ? 

Had the ministering angel forsaken the powerless 
one, that she should yicld to the temptation that had 
wiled their erring and fiercely-tried souls? ‘hey were 
seemingly left alone and helpless to battle with the in- 
sidious foe, and in the lorn and darkened hour ho 
triumphed over their weakness. 

The flood-gates of feeling were opened, and wave 
after wave dashed over the yielding spirit of Florence 
Richardson, engulting and hiding from her view the 
raven image of gin that stood in her pathway erect, 
and closely — ed in its mantling cloak of @atter 
nnd deception. Ina she seen it, she would have heen 
back from the step she was taking; but the scales fell 
not from ber eyes, ond she went on, not knowing what 
she did. 

The railway-train bore them away, and in the brief 
space of four days she was dying! The ravages of 
brain fever had prostrated her frame, and she lay 
breathing her life out among strangers. ‘Chose who 
gathered around her to perform the offices of friendship 
could find no clue to her origin, name, or history. They 
only knew that she was a dying woman, young and 
beautiful as a summer dream. Around her were the 
evidences of wealth, and every hour that she lived in- 
creased the shadow of mystery that hung over her—a 
shadow that was never dispelled; for could yon, 
reader, wander through a cemetery upon the shore of a 
river that courses its channel through the soil of a 
Southern state, you would find a polished sinb of snowy 
marble, bearing the mysterious inscription, “To the 
Unknown Stranger.’ Yon would be told of two tra- 
vellers who stopped at the Bernard House in the neigh- 
bouring town, and how one of them, a Indy, suddenly 
sickened and died. You would be told how her com- 
panion, a man of noble mien, watched over her couch 
with ceaseless aud untiring interest und ansiety; end 
how he utterly refused to throw any light of informa. 
tion upon their histories. You would be told of: his 
anguish and grief when she passed from carth, and ke 
laid her with the silent sleepers, aud placed that steno 
of marble over hor slumbering form, to mark her final 
resting-place. ‘Then, slowly aud sadly, he took up the 
burden of bis weary life, murmuring mournfully im his 
spirit’s cell, “It might have been!” But it was not; 
and memory wandered back over the bleak aud barren 
hills of ‘Time, decking that grave with chaplels of pe- 
rennial beauty. 





His faith is exceedingly limited who has no idea of 
any other miracles than those recorded iu the Scriptures 


—w up eye for the wiracles that ere contimus ly 
going NitasPend aggund Lim, aud make our fife i 
witness of recorded Truth, 
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BLONDIN AND HIS CAREER. 
Tur life of the great rope-dancer has just been pub- 
lished, and is full of facte which will interest those who 
have witnessed his extraordinary performances. 

Blondin is a Frenchman. He is not, as has often been 
stated, a French Canadian or an American, but a pure 
Frenchman, born of French parents, at St. Omer, Pas 
de Calais, in 1824; and his father, we are told, was one 
of Napoleon's veterans, and “ survived not only the 
victories of Wagram and Austerlitz, but that disastrous 
Russian campaign,” &c.,&c. We do not know that 
it is necessary for the honour of France, or for the in- 

enuousness of Englishmen, that we should believe this 

tter statement. e confess we are confirmed sceptics 
in the matter of these Napoleonic veterans who re- 
turned from Russia. The further wo get from 1812 the 
greater does their number grow, until, in another hun- 
dred years, we verily believe there will not be a French- 
man known to fame who will not have sprung from this 
source—just as,in England, every man with a coat of 
arms on his carriage believes that the founder of his 
house came over with William the Conqueror. 

But to return to Blondin. Like true poets, he was 
not made a rope-dancer—he was born one. At five 
years of age he beheld the exploits of a travelling com- 
pany of oquestrians who pitched their tent one day 
near his pre and he became a_ juvenile acrobat. 
Madame Blondin (for the veteran of Moscow was dead) 
could not overcome the bias, and, yielding to it, placed 
the boy in » gymnastic school at Lyons, where he made 
such rapid progress, that in six months he was an- 
nounced to make his first appearance, and did so with 
the greatest éclat. From this period up to 1851, he 
pursued his profession in France, and then, at the age 
of twenty-seven, joined the Ravel family in a tour 
through the United States—the destined scene of his 
most celebrated exploits. How he came to think of 
crossing the Niagara on a rope, the author tells us with 
all the solemnity and mystery due to such a high theme. 
It was not until he had completed an eight years’ en- 

agement with the Ravel family that the thought struck 
= and then it was not a waking thought—no; that 
would be too prosaic—too common-place—too earthy. 
Blondin’s Niagara inspiration came from the sky. 
“Lo!” says the author, “he dreamed a dream. He 
stood, as it seemed to him, beside the Falls of Niagara, 
awed and overpowered by the sublimity of the scene. 
The wild booming roar of its onward-sweeping waters, 
to which the incessant discharge of a hundred pieces 
of artillery is like the sound of a pop-gun to an Arm- 
strong breech-loader, fell upon his ears with supernatu- 
ral significance; and his eyes were dazzled with the 
rainbow hues that gathered in glory below the falls. 
All on a sudden his garments dropped from him; a 
mantle, as from some fairy loom, draped his form; light 
pinions spread from his ankles and shoulders; and, 
without any seeming exercise of his own volition, he 
was poised in the air, and, up-borne by his filmy pinions, 
crossed over the “ boiling flood” on a silken line as 
delicate as a thread of gossamer. Again and again he 
traversed the space from shore to shore, the air rang 
with the acclaim of ten thousand voices; groups of 
wondering mortals stepped forward to do him reve- 
rence, and one, a grey-haired patriarchal man, ‘deco- 
rated with the insignia of sovereignty, was about to 
place a wreath of gold about his brows, when—he 
turned over in bed, and awakened to hear an amateur 
band of musicians strumming away at ‘ Yankee Doodle’ 
beneath his chamber window.” 

As this dream was dreamed after a public dinner 
given to M. Blondin on the termination of his engage- 
ment with the Ravel troupe, we should have been 
tempted to think that it had its origin in something 
stronger than water, but that we are told—and wo be- 
lieve it thoronghly—that Blondin is a temperate man. 
This, in fact, is the most valuable fact of the “ life.” 
It is one of the great secrets of Blondin’s success, and 
secures our respect, if not for the feats which he 
achieves, at least for the means by which he achieves 
them. ‘ When engaged in his profession, chocolate is 
the only beverage which he consumes, and even of this 
he partakes very sparingly. No matter the arduous 
nature of the task required of him, a cup of chocolate 
is his only stimulant.” ‘This is a much moro interest- 
ing and valuable fact than those others which his bio- 
grapher sets down immediately afterwards, namely, 
that Blondin has received the sum of fifteen thousand 

ineas for 200 performances on the tight-rope; that 

e drives his carriage-and-pair, and occupies a hand- 
some mansion at the West-End! 


Taurn tur Best Porrcy. — The little struggling 
tradesman who tries to sell his wares by a lie will in the 
end be found out. He may make a fortune. It would 
be absurd to say that lies are not sometimes very potent 
and very successful ; but, lucky or not, ho will be the 
worse man for his lies, less able to appreciate that which 
is good, noble, and pure. Hoe will be essentially a poor 
man, © poor creature, a wriggling worm, found out and 
deapis \ by all that are true. It is to English truth and 
English honour that England owes her present position. 
It was English character, and strict truth without ex- 
aggeration, that made the rebels in India tremble at 
threats which they knew would be kept, and fall down 
before 2 mere handful of true men, who kept their troth 
end did not brag. 


THE OLD FOLKS. 


An! don’t be sorrowful, darling, 
And don’t be sorrowful, pray ; 
Taking the year together, my dear, 
There isn’t more night than day, 
’Tis rainy weather, my darling, 
Time's waves they heavily run ; 
But taking the year together, my dear, 
There isn’t more cloud than sun, 


We are old folks now, my darling; 
Our heads are growing grey ; 

But taking the year all round, my dear, 
You will always find a May! 


We have had our May, my darling, 
And our roses long ago; 

And the time of the year is coming, my dear, 
For the silent night of snow. 


And God is God, my darling, 
Of night as well as day, 

And we feel and know that we can go 
Wherever he leads the way, 


A God of the night, my darling, 
Of the night of death so grim; 

The gate that leads out of hfe, good wife, 
Is the gate that leads to Him. 








THE ROSES OF DEATH. 


Tusk is frequently more romance in real life than in 
fiction ; and the following story, true in every particular, 
is one of those many examples. 

Sorrow is so sacred, the majesty of woe so command- 
ing, that it must appear a cruel mockery to say that 
grief can ever be ridiculous; and yet it often is so, when 
guided alone by assion—when, in short, it is the begin- 
ning or the end of a romance. Yet, in justice to the 
hero of this tale be it said, that he was sincere and ear- 
nest in his misery—he could not be consoled, or listen 
to the “ still small voice” that alone can whisper com- 
fort to us in the hour of trial, The eccentricities of his 
grief, and the vehemence of his expressions, caused the 
one they checked to be not unfrequently effaced by a 
smile. 

Tho following manuscript was written in French, and 
is rendered into English as literally as the contrasts of 
the two languages permit. 
NARRATIVE OF COUNT E. DE T——. 
It is now five years since I became the most wretched 
of men. Previous to that period, possessed of health, 
wealth, name, position, and—I hope I may add—more 
than ordinary intelligence, my life had been as a cloud- 
less summer's day; but the cloud did come, dark and 
terrible, and burst over my devoted head. My happi- 
ness was crushed for ever. 
1 had met a lady—to paint her to you would be 
almost sacrilege; the hand of Raffaclle, the pen of 
Petrarch, alone could do justice to her charms. She 
was in every way my equal; there were no irksome 
friends to oppose our union; and we were married. 
Such love as ours could never be expressed in words. 
It was almost fierce in its intensity, but tempered, in 
her, with such sweetness and innocence, that I wor- 
shipped her as a being of a higher sphere. Such rap- 
ture could not last. A few short months of bliss rarely 
tasted in this world, and a malignant fever tore her 
from me. Mine was no common grief—it was raving 
madness! 
She was dead, and they had buried her before I awoke 
to the consciousness of my loss. Dead!—gone for ever 
from me !— 
“The poorest flowers that gardens yield— 
The meanest herbs that wither in the field~ 
Revive again, and bloom another year.” 
* And she shall revive again, as all nature does; she 
shall bloom again in a tangible form, and still delight 
the senses by her beauty and her fragrance.” 
If there was madness in the idea, there was reason also. 
A few years previous to my marriage, when I lost my 
last parent, I had commenced a handsome mausoleum 
in my park. It formed a fine vista from the house. It 
was scarcely finished when we went on our bridal tour 
to Italy. I there bought a magnificent tesselated pave- 
ment, and sent it to France, in order that it might com- 
plete the tomb I had erected over the remains of my 
father and mother. My adored wife took a lively inte- 
rest in adorning the resting-place of my family, and we 
purchased alsoa marble column of about three feet high, 
which was to be placed in the middle of the building, 
and was to be surmounted by a sarcophagus of sm 
dimensions, on which wag to be inscribed the name of 
each of us, as we went to our last abode. 

Merciful Heaven! who could have thought that she, 
the young, the beautiful, the bright, would be the first 
to be borne away to that dread place? 

The estate on which this mausoleum was erected was 
ouly a few leagues from Paris ; and my Adela preferred 
this retreat to residing in my hotel in that noisy capital. 

As soon as my reason had returned sufficiently to be 
aware of, to realize my loss, I desired the only person 
who had dared approach me in my frenzy—an old ser- 
vant, on whose fidelity I could rely—to recount to me all 
that had passed during my malady; I would not call it 
raving madncss, but I knew and felt it had been so. 

The old man’s tears fell fast as he related the parti- 
culars of the burial, and that they had placed her beside 





my father. I shed no tears—I could not weep, and did 
not speak but to desire him to bring the zn of the 
mausoleum; and I entered it alone, and descended into 
the vault. How long I there remained insensible I know 
not, but returning consciousness found me lying beside 
her coffin. I sprang to my feet, and grayed the instru- 
ment I had brought to force it. She could never inspire 
me with horror, however the attributes of death in all 
its loathsomeness might have changed her. I took her 
in my arms, and bore the loved remains, in furtherance 
of my fixed idea, and laid them on the cold tesselated 
pavement above. I then opened the windows, in order 
that the exposure to air might hasten decomposition; 
and then, not to awaken suspicion of my project, or fears 
concerning me, I returned to my desolate house, to my 
room, and affected to retire to rest. Why should I—or 
rather, how could I—recount my feelings of that night ? 
I had cut the beautiful long tresses from her lovely 
head, for they formed no of my system; and 
twisted and plaited them, and pressed them to my 
throbbing temples and my bursting heart, until day 
7a and I stole forth again to resume my horrid 
ask. 
I had written, during those hours of darkness, to the 
manufactory of Sevres, only a short distance from my 
abode, and ordered that a vase of great size and mag- 
nificence should be sent to me immediately. This rare 
work of art had been the object of my wife’s highest 
admiration, and she had often wished for it, to serve as 
a sarcophagus, placed on the marble column or pedestal 
I have mentioned, in our mausoleum. Its great price 
had made me hesitate to yield to her wish, which was 
gold tome now. Ina sport space of time this splendid 
vase arrived, and, notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of the men who brought it against ing it to the 
inclemencies of the weather, and her ngers, I 
caused it to be placed outside of the doors of the mau- 
soleum. Could I allow profane eyes to look upon tho 
dreadful sight within? Again, at nightfall, and alone, 
I was there, and, with the power of passion and of will, 
raised the vase, and carried it into the interior of the 
building. I can see you shudder at my task, and 
wonder at my courage—in my calmer senses I wonder 
at myself. 

_ The decay was rapid, and, as it progressed, I gathered 
in my arms, piece by piece, the precious remnants 
death had left me, and I — them in the vase, and I 
exclaimed, “ Corruption begets life. This is the ani- 
mal metempsychosis! My loved one shall revive and 
live again in a tangible form!’’ And, in the midst of this 
idolised corruption, I- planted the seeds of her favourite 
rose-tree—that she had cared for with her own beauti- 
ful hands. She should be incorporated in that flower, 
and in that form I could again press her to my heart. 
I had now realised my thought, and finished my task, 
and I felt more composed; but I needed help to raise 
the vase upon the pedestal. On whom could [ rely—to 
whom confide my strange secret ? Only, I thought, to 
that mild, good priest, who had instructed my youth, 
had been the friend of vj whole life, and who would 
have been my comforter, if I would have listened to his 
words. I sought him, and told him all. I did expect 
reproof, but not the horror and indignation with which 
he listened to me; he said it was a violation of the 
tomb—a desecration—a hideous sacrilege! ‘Till then I 
had only thought of the material part of my idea; but 
I was too much maddened by his invectives to own or 
even feel my fault. At length, to prevent, he said, fur- 
ther exposure of my offence, he consented to assist me 
in raising the vase. You may suppose the prayers he 
said, and those (at length) J said. 

My visits were as unceasing as my grief; but the 

new-created interest gave me hope hen patience, and I 
waited long; and then—O stranger! picture to your- 
self my joy, my rapture!—from the seed, at length, a 
rose-bush grew! It was the resuscitation of my love; 
it was from her remains it sprang! O heavens! what hap- 
piness—what wild excitement—when a lovely rosebud 
opened to my view! so pure, so white, so like herself! 
Another and another came; and in these five years my 
tree has grown and flourished, and I am always there 
at the opening of the first bud. I inhale its odour, I 
ress it to my breast, and—no, this cannot sacri- 
ege, for I feel it is only the emblem of the pure soul 
that is in heaven—this is the moment of my return to 
see her smile upon me in those sweet flowers. 
You are the first human being to whom I have re- 
lated this episode of my life; you obtained my sympa- 
thy by the kind compassion you entertain for my friend 
and companion, and | resolved to write what I could 
never bear to utter. My poor friend has, it is true, also 
lost the companion of his life, his young and beautiful 
wife; she died in Cairo, in her confinement, but she 
left him a child on whom he can fix his affections. 
He had also the idea of rendering her remains impe- 
rishable; but how far less poetic—how inferior in the 
sweet solace it affords—to mine! I know not how he 
could have borne to see the tedious, horrid process of 
the Egyptians, of reducing clay to dust; but he did so. 
And, slowly and at length, the body of her he had so 
loved was rendered the smallest, finest particle of cin- 
ders; and you know, for doubtless he told you, that he 
procured a diamond of immense value, in which a small 
cavity was made—that is her grave—her coffin! This 
set ina ring, and riveted on his finger, will be buried 
with him when he dies. 





And you will call these the eccentricities of grief! 
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ROSE HALLET TERRIFIED AT THE NEWS OF HER FATHER’S DEATH, 


THE GAME OF LIFE; 
OR, SHADOWS OF CRIME. 
BY MRS. A. M. MAILLARD, 


Author of *‘ Zingre:,” “* Loving, and being Loved,” “A Woman's 
Scere,” “* The Compulsory Marriage,” §c., $¢. 


CHAPTER X. 
INCREDIBLE! 
Pr’ythee, see there! behold! look! lo! 
How say you? 
Why, what caroI? If thou canst nod, speak too; 
If charnel-houses and our graves must send 
Those that we bury back, our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Hatret! Lever almost sprang from his chair. But 
there must be many Hallets in the world; and how 
could Mrs. Darcey know the one he had met ? 

He looked at the stooping, cringing figure hefore 
him. It must be fancy—the resemblance in voice, and 
—as far as he had seen, when he tore off the mask in 
the cellar—face tov! Tt must be fancy! Fancy, too, 
that the man started when their eyes met, and cringed 
lower, while the voice became more shrill, more un- 
natural! 

“T called to say, madam,” mumbled Hallet, “ that 
all my efforts have been in vain; but,” he con- 
tinued, “ if it please you, I have a great friend, one of 
the detectives, and without compromising yours or the 
geutleman’s name, I dare say I can find out to-morrow 
what has become of him. No time should be lost; 
London is a sink of iniquity for a young man and a 
stranger!” 

Lever’s eyes never once 
while he was speaking; but 
at him. 


“ M 


uitted the man’s face 
allet never even glanced 


good Hallet,” exclaimed the lady, laughin 
with the well-bred familiarity of one who never had 
met with insult or presumption in an inferior, “ you 
are a man without parallel for discovering good old 
lace, py eBay! antiques; but not equally clever in 


finding out t This is 
Mr. Lever!” 

Hallet turned, in the most natural way in the world 
—surprise—stupid amazement in every line of his face, 
and stared at Lever. By an irrepressible impulse, the 
latter rose, and seizing Hallet’s arm, said, as he scanned 
every feature in his face, 

“We have met before — do you not know me?” 
Hallet quivered, but the countenance was marble. 


e hiding-place of a young man. 


you; though many gentlemen call upon me in the way 
of business at my shop.” 

* Shop!” enclsimed Lefer, loosing his arm, “ do you 
keep a shop?” 

“ My poor young friend!” laughed Mrs. Darcey, “I 
do believe that the events of the last few hours have 
bewildered your brain; or else, probably, you may have 
been to my friend Hallet for a ow yards of guipure, or 
a rare cameo for some fair friend!” 

“ Does Mr. Hallet deal in those articles?” asked the 
amazed Lever, “if so, I must be mad or mistaken; 
probably the same name suggested a likeness,” 

“ You did not teli me that you met a Mr. Hallet 
among your recent hosts,” merrily laughed Mrs. 
Darcey. 

“ How the devil did he hear my name?” mused 
Hallet; “it must have been from Old Hannah. I'll 
choke her! Curse women’s tongues!” 

All this he thought, as he handed a card to Lever, 
observing— 

“ Permit me, sir, to give you my address; you might 
want something in my way.” 

Lever took the card mechanically, still half uncon- 
vinced, and staring in the other’s face. 
“ The Hallet he had met must be a brother,” was the 


must be hocussed, and laid on a door-step, which was 
at once accomplished, while yet a mystified state of 
brain predisposed her to see and relate things dimly, 
like lights through gauze. 

“ Take my advice, Lever,” said Mrs. Darcey, as they 
parted that evening, “ tell any little white fib you 
please, but don’t relate your strange adventures to a 
matter-of-fact man like Mr. a ey A cashier's 
is a place of trust ; your quondam friend, Doran, would 
not benefit you in his eyes.” 

Next morning Lever waited upon Mr. Houghton, at 
the bank adjoining his private residence. When he pre- 
sented his card, he was shown at once into the drawings 
room, until the banker could be summoned. 

Something of envy, something of energy to succeed 
in gaining a fortune, arose in his mind, as he looked 
round upon the sumptuously furnished apartment, and 
thought of his mother’s undeserved penury. 

file these thoughts were passing in his mind, a 
door behind his back opened, and, turning quickly 
round, he found himself face to face with Mrs. 
Houghton 

Without evincing the smallest surprise, which greatly 
astonished Lever, who, of course, knew nothing of the 
card-playing in his favour—Mrs. Houghton bowed, and 





conclusion he came to; “for certainly there is a 
likeness,” 
* Don’t stare at my honest Hallet in that way,” cried 
Mrs. Darcey; “ do you take him for one of your| 
maskers ? ” 
Could there be a more trying position for a man than 
the one Hallet found himself in? It was like tying a 
cat’s legs together and putting it in a cage with a bird. 
Here was the being they had endeavoured so earnestly 
to regain possession of, and who had so marvellously 
escaped, actually within touch, and he could not seize | 
him. There was almost murder in Hallet’s mind, in | 
the stern resolution anyhow to get Lever within their | 
grasp, and secure him from injuring, if they could not 
make him subservient to their purpose. 
Hallet, in common with the others, had, by the even- 
ing papers, been made quite aware of how Lever had 
escaped, from the curious account contained in them of 
the affair at the cemetery; but for their own security 
sake, they dared not denounce him. 
Glad was Hallet to escape from Mrs. Darcey’s; he 
would have cared for nothing had Lever not, most un- 
accountably, discovered his name. 
Decidedly they—the set at the Mansion—were the 
losers in the game. 
True, they had the £500; but Lever had escaped— 
knew the name of the head of the crew—might some 


with the living Jemima Banks. 





No, sir,” was the calm denial of recognition; “I 
cannot call to mind when I had the honour of seeing 


- 


this, they w 


merely asked whether her husband had been informed 
of his arrival P ‘ 

* You are, thea, aware, madam,” he said respect. 
fully, approaching her, “ why I am here? Your hus- 
band has accepted me as sub-cashier ?” 

“ Tam perfectly aware of the fact; I was with him 
when he wrote the letter.” 

* And you did not oppose my nomination ?” 

* Why should I, sir?” she asked, rather stiffly. 

“ What passed at Mrs. Brunton’s did not inspire 
you with distrust?” he said. “ You do not fear m 
being a gambler—an adventurer? I could not than 
you then, as I wished to do; but, believe me, the 
sacrifice of my life could not repay your kindness. I 
swear to you I nover, for money, will touch a card 
again.” 

“Hush!” she said, smiling, “be not rash; make no 
promises which circumstances may ome you to break.” 

“Oh! this one I shall keep faithfully, and another 
also—to serve you to the death, madam, should you 
require it!” 

rs. Houghton smiled at the energy with which 
Lever spoke; to her it was simply the place of sub- 
cashier for which he was grateful. She knew not that 


a mother’s existence, almost, depended upon himself. 


She smiled, and looking earnestly in his face, a cloud 


came over her brow, and a suppressed sigh fluttered in 
day discover “ The Mansion ;” and they were saddled | her bosom. 


Her hand was outstretched towards Lever—a hand 


If all thes: peumetnes were as easy of solution as|of good feeling — when the door opened, and Mr. 
id not have much to fear; for Jemima! Houghton entered. He did not see the hasty with- 
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drawal of the arm, but he saw the rising colour in his 
wil cheek, as she turned from where the young man 
At the moment, he merely thought that the 
‘ing of the door had startled her; it remained for 
circumstances to fix it indelibly on Lis mind. 
Mr. Houghton advanced, with an open cheerful coun- 
ince, 
“Ah! Mr. Lever!” he eried; “ well met at last! 
iy, everyone thought you lost—even your patroness 
a. Darcey.” 
ever elammered out something about having been 
erson out of town. 
re, there,” interrupted Houghton; “ we are not 
mr father confessor, to require a full, true, and par- 
ticular account of a young man’s ways. It will content 
us if we find you, as we fecl sure of doing, steady 
1 trustworthy with us,” 
Lever bit his lip, as he aeeured Mr. Houghton that 
no elfort of his to give satisfaction should be wanting; 
rhe felt how impossible it was for him to clear up 
iat gentleman the mystery of the last two days. 
“ You are the cause, Mr, Lever, of my having a letter 


filled with reproaches from & tend woe tégé I 
was obliged to refuse, in your favour, for th afin.” 
Lever again thanked him for the prefe! 


h m. . v, 
“You should rather thank Mrs. Houghton,” 


clu aed in a game of cards to make you the 
‘ lidate, 

ne persons speak hastily, especially when er 
any nervous excitement, which was the now 
Houghton, 
never have said what he did, to Lever, about his 
wi . 

Mrs. Houghton coloured painfally—se did Lever 3 and 
flashing across him ¢ame the memi of jher strange 
ond persevering scratiny of his face, the first evening 
they met. 

iToughton laughed as he noticed their confusion. 

“Come, Mr. Lever,” he said, “ we will go to my pri- 
vate oflice, and there you shall at once be inducted to 

iv duties. And you, my love,” he added, addressing 
his wife, “IT leave you to reply to this letter of re- 
proaches; and tell Mr. Branton how much I regret 

i connot oblige him for his young friend—what’s 
is name?’ he glanced at the letter in his hand— 
* Doran.” 

Lever almost overturned a table covered with books 

ud ornaments, so suddenly he started back at this 
hame, 

“Doran,” continued Houghton; “and say I shall 
have a clerk’s place vacant soon, which ho may rely 
npon for him.” 

"Lever could scarcely control his emotion to bow to 
the lady with any show of-calmness, after all these sur- 
prises nud strange revelations. 

Brunton! that was where he had gone to the ball! 
Did they know any of the gang‘? Did they know what 
Doran was now ? 

“By the way, my love,” said Houghton, turning to- 
words his wife, just as he was leaving the room, “ that 
mysterious affair in last night’s papers about the ceme- 
tery is not cleared up yet. The ave not discovered 
who the man was, neither how he got into thé coffin. 
Banks declares it was the demon, who vanished as soon 
us they got into the road. Of course, Mr. Lever, you 
have heard of it ?” 

What Lever replied, he never afterwards could recol- 
lect. 

Deeper and deeper became ag? id geen recy as ho fol- 
lowed Houghton to his office. Days ed away, and 
Lever was too much occupied with the affairs of his 
situation to think of the past, beyond a cursory glance 


it. 

Mes. Darcey was unwillingly obliged to listen to 
‘onson, and see that Lever was foreed to give all his 
aliention for awhile to learn his duties. 

Houghton complimented him much upon his quick- 

ness and intelligence; and as Lever’s office was close to 
his own, his eye was constantly upon him. 
One day, Lever had been suddenly called away from 
liis desk into the banking-house. When he returned, 
ho felt convinced that some one had been turning over 
Luis papers, 

It was long after before ho became aware that Mrs. 
IToughton had been there to seek her husband. 

fu the hurry of going out, Lever had left an unsealed 
letter on his desk, addressed to his mother, 

ae 
CHAPTER XI, 
A aTrosT. 
Imagination frames events unknown, 
In wild, fantastic shapes of hideous ruin, 
Aud what it fears creates ! 
Haynanm Mors, 
lave informed our readers of the confusion which 
iia Banks's strange resuscitation had caused in the 
ion, aad the resolution passed, on mature delibe- 
vation, of drarging and dropping her on a door-step. 

Accordingly, one evening, Heaaah took the unfor- 
tuaate creature out in a brougham ne fo oe 
Louse, buving first given, bes a soporitfic, wigs 
quickly toket effect The trance, which ba ost 
<uded'iv her barial and dissection, had gohe a great 


that lady’s husband; “for though a stranget re 1 
she lad some odd prepossession in your 


Had he been in his normal state, he vee . 
n, 


way towards restoring her to health, though her mind 
was in a most bewildered state, incapable, as yet, of 
remembering anything which could be dangerous to 
the residents at the Mansion. So, while in this per- 
plexity of spirit, Hannah took her out for an evening 
drive. 

Far away from home, in a secluded square, where at 
rare iutervals was human tread heard, and scarcely 
ever that of the police, the brougham stopped; and 
Hannah, in her strong arms, lifted out the sleeping 
woman, and placed her on the step of an empty house. 

We have said no murder was intended; and couse- 
quently, the soporific was sufficient for the purpose re- 
quired—enough to keep her some hours insensible. 

Time ed; but no policeman’s bull’s-eye came to 
lighten up the scene—no hand shook her in kindness, 
t s her up; consequently, Jemima slept on, the 
Gneomfortable dreams in the world haunting her. 

th the excessive cold awoke her. 

Jemima was feline, and possessed nine 

She been dead long ago, with all these 
at, strange to say, they seemed t¢ 
ife—a kick to a sperit ball; and on 
than ever, i 

far persons 


emima awoke. 
iy, idweoaibly to 


ling of 
was al bad 


» familiar s 
she foun in 
Here she : 


i 
can’t. | here, my good woman, ig 
ed-looking creature, crov : 
Twas Jemitits. Bhe looked up vacanthy fa the 
woman’s face. : 


him; but you go round tho corner to the surgery’ 


eon you,” answered Jemima; “I will.” J 
© she rose, and crept omt of the gate, down a narrow 
street to a small door, with @ coloured lamp above it. 

Here she rang a bell. ag 

“See who's there,” said the doctor to his assistant, 
who was grinding at some pills. 

“ A poor woman wants to see you, sir.” 

It was the hour of gratis patients; and something 
having upset the doctor’s equanimity lately, he answered 
gruffly, “ I suppose she must*come in.” 

Half turning his back, and perusing a yoeeeytice: 
book, he asked, as Jemima slowly advanced— 

* Well ; what’s the matter with you?” 

**T wish to speak to you alone, if you please, Doctor 
Grover.” 

It was not the shrill voice, but the impertinence of 
the request in a gratis, which made the doctor turn 
round like a teetotum, to confront and scold the poor 
woman, 

Like ono shot to the heart, he fell back 
against the counter. His assistant thought 
going into a fit. 

Before a word more passed, however, the doctor 
hastily rang a bell twice, and then stood speechless, 
gazing at Jemima, . , 

“You can go,” uttered he, waving the assistant from 
tho surgery. : 

The door closed, and then re-opened, to admit another 
young man. ome 
i at Who's that ?” asked the aghast doctor, pointing to 

emima. 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed the medical student, pale 
and trembling, “ why, it’s ‘ the subject!’ ” 

“ Doctor,” said Jemima, staring wildly both at the 
man and tho stndent, “I want you to tell me how it has 
all cone about ?” 

“In the name of Heaven, who aro you?” asked 
Grover. 

Ho thought some extraordinary likeness had troubled 
his senses. 

At the words, “ Why, ee know, doctor; I’m Miss 
Banks, your patient,” both men felt as never men felt 
before. If spirits there were, this was one. Galvanism 
couldn’t have accomplished this feat. A corpse might 
start up and grin under that influence, but it could not 
walk to a surgery and converse. “ 

“ Doctor,” said Jemima, not comprehending the terror 
she had excited, “I want you to tell me all about it. 
What has that villain Joe done with me ?” 

“Whore do you come from?” asked Grover, with 
white lips and cheeks. 

“That's just what I want to know, doetor. T have a 
perfect recollection of lying ill for weeks under your 
care; then I forget all, until I fonnd myself surrounded 
by strange faces ; all-men, save one—a large, masculine 
woman, whom they called ‘Hannah.’ Again, thore was 
as of time in which I remembered nothing; and 
lastly, I awoke on the step of a door, far away from 


ere. . 
“You don’t recellect where?” asked the stypified 


sping 
© was 





“T want to see,the doctor,” she said. : 
“Tndeed you do look as if you wanted to ¢onsult 


ap ih ors 
sou the 
really 





doctor. 
“T haven't the slightest recollection. I know some- 


a 
thing dreadful has happened to me; I feel certain that 
villain Joe is at the bottom of it; so I have come to 
ask you.” 

Our readers will seo at a glance how impossible it 
was for Doctor Grover to offer the slightest elucidation 
of the riddle. 

He and his assistant spoke aside, in French. 

Jemima was naturally of a suspicious nature ; recent 
circumstances had made her more so. 

It will seem strange—nevertheless, it was a fact—that 
both Doctor Grover and the student questioned the 
reality of Jemima Banks in the flesh ; they scarcely went 
the length of supposing her a spirit, but they really 
knew not whether, among the many deceptions of the 
age, some one extraordinarily like the dead woman wag 
not now personating her for a fraudulent purpose. 

pare you hungry?” asked the student, eyeing her 
ask 
. ving!” ejaculated she, And she looked it. 

. * We'll go and bring you something to cat,” said the 


Tr... 
Ho winked at tho student, and both left the room to 
hiold s consultation. 

Now; tiie signiticant look had not been lost upon 
Jomimmy, She felt she had in some manner been the 
im OF Somebody, so she resolved to be so no more. 
1cLOr was not straightforward; sho 

vi , 
thi yand determined at once not to trust 
HAMID resolution from hearing the 
lock as they quitted the 


Ba a i of what 
5 had gi her with 


4 Iookea. her. Tho 
* ¥ the Win- 
v 


ander lock 
few and peeped 
treat. 

q @ alludad ta, it took but 
99 to get up on the,sill, le,. Before doing 
» Sho had looked up and down the lané, and had read 
© words—‘‘no thoroughfare?’,, By.an_ excess of pru- 

yt long as possible to keep ¢ enemies, which 

felt they were, in the dark as Ow sho had es- 

ped; Jemima ea$-a moment tipom the sill, drew down 
the window, and then slid impo the street. 

She was starved, weak, hungry, yet fear gave her 
strength to run; and before the doctor’s consultation 
with his student had ended in a resolution to keep her, 
if necessary by force, until the truth had been elicited 
from her, Jemima was strects off, and still hurrying on. 

When the doctor entered, followed by the other, and 
accompanied by his servant with refreshments, the bird 
had flown! True, after a search they discovered that 
the window was unfastened, but the servant would not 
swear that she had fastened it when “doing out” the 
surgery. 

An irrepressible sensation of terror took possession of 
Doctor Grover’s mind, which would persist in question- 
ing whether he had seen Jemima Banks in the flesh. 

It will not have been forgotten, probably, that when 
Hallet’s fair daughter Rose visited Lever the first ever- 
ing, when he had been overpowered by some drug, and 
locked up senseless ina room at the Mansion, an ajlusion 
had been made by her to Doran. It is time we should 
mention how she had become acquainted with hin— 
how he had fallen into Hallet’s hands. 

Few, indeed, there are who have not had, at one 
period of their lives, a spot, a green one, in their path, 
marked by feelings which, if cherished, would have 
done them honour. 

Hallet had been, in earlier life, an honest man as far 
as deeds went, but the bad seed must have been in his 
heart. He was, at the period alluded to, married toa 
good woman. Both were struggling onwards on the 
scanty salary of © merchant’s clerk. Rose was the off 
spring of this union; and tame and peaceable the tide of 
their existence would have rolled forward, had death not 
snatched away Rose’s mother. It was the link to re- 
spectability severed for Hallct. Rose was too young to 
be a companion to him, and yet all his thoughts were 
for the aggrandisement of this child. Jor her he tor- 
tured his brains to become rich, and finally married 
the widow of a dealer in antiques and curiosities, who 
was supposed to be very wealthy. Disappointed in his 
mercenary marriage, he added other aetiee of traflic to 
the one he had espoused, He became a money-lender, 
and this threw him into every species of society, While 
his wife carried on her business as costumidre below, le 
pursued his many ways and means above. 

Abont ten years before the commencement of this 
tale, Hallet suddenly obtained a large sum of money, 
whieh enabled him to lavach forth in the devious trac 
which had become natural to him. 

Then it was that he linked himsolf with a set of black- 
legs, who passed, like a current of muddy water, into 
society under-fulse uaimes and false colours. ‘I'o.catablish 
this nefarions scheme on a sure basis, he. purchased an 
old, rambling house and property near the Old Kent- 
road, and started it as a private boarding-house for 


geutlemen. 
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Here Rose Hallet lived, in the Pavilion, away from all 
the set, attended upon by an elderly widow, whose 
daughter was a companion and friend to the motherless 

ri. 
S"Gratalised by the Inst of gain, Hallet’s wife was per- 
fectly content to reside in the court where we first 
saw Lis; and Rose was left undisturbed by the step- 
wother, whom she would never have acknowledged or 
associated with. 

Arcident revealed to the poor child what the father 
she loved was. One ovening, when Hallet had been for 
some days absent, a young girl, tho daughter of her 
attendant, rushed hurriedly, shrieking, into the room, 
proclaiming to the agonised girl, that her father, whom 
sho had been every moment expecting, was brouglit 
home dead! 

A loud ghriek burst from Rose, as she endeavoured to 
struggle from the girl’s grasp, and fly to where her 
father was. , 

At that instant he entered the room, pale, and walk- 
ing with difficulty, his hand bound round by a handker- 
chief, while the widow Paul laid his carpet bag on the 
floor, with loud lamentations at the accident, and the 
“ dear young man dead in tho cab.” 

It appeared that some one was killed; but as Rose 
clasped her father in her arms, she scarcely asked who 
had suffered, or how it had occurred, It apeesred that 
the horse in the cab in which Hallet had Dn yr 
from the railway ran away. At the risk of life an 
limb, a young man dashed at the horse’s head, clung to 
it, and after being dragge 1 some distance by it, finally 
brought the animal to a stand-still; but the cab was 
upset by a last effort of the mad brute, and the young 
man violently thrown tothe ground. Hallet’s hand was 
seriously cut by the window, and he and the insensible 
young stranger were brought to the entrance of the 
Pavilion, by mistake, instead of tothe Mansion. _ 

The consequence was that Rose was nearly terrified 
to death ; and the etranger, who had probably saved 
Hallet’s life at the risk of his own, was handed over to 
the widow’s care (Mrs. Paul), instead of being tenderly 
nursed by old Hannah. It was two days before Rose 
even asked about him, so alarmin been Hallet’s 
state, a dread of lock-jaw having followed the accident. 

When her father was pronounced out of danger, Rose 
inquired about him who had saved his life. ‘Then she, 
too, aided Mrs. Paul and her daughter in nursing him ; 
and by a bed of suffering, with the fear of death to 
follow it, she became acquainted with Doran. 

It has often been proved the peculiarity attached to 
woman’s love—she loves in their weakness those who 
should be strong. Thé man wanting in manly strength 
of mind will never truly attach a woman; the strong 
man, crushed by accident or sickness, will gain a life’s 
devotion. So, too,a mother leaves her child gushin 
with rade health to shift for itself, but her whole so 
clings to the crippled one. It was beside the sick and 
injured man that Rose Hallet learned to love; and how 

entle and rippling appeared the stream, which later 
ecame a cataract ! 

Rose had not the slightest suspicion of what the 
father was whom she loved so well. She thought him 
what he called himself to her—a dealer in antiques, and 
the master of a boarding-house, in which she was never 
permitted to enter. 2 

Hallet’s gratitude towards Doran appeared in allowing 
his child to aid in restoring him to life, and then in 
working upon the mind of the injured and falsely- 
accused man, to make him what his enemies had endea- 
youred to prove him. Step by step Hallet led him into 
the net ; and in desperation and revenge against socicty, 
Doran joined his set, 

It had not entered into the mind even of one like Hal- 
let, that any man would betray a fi her’s faults or crrors 
to his child; he felt secure in permitting Doran to see 

Rose, even after he had joined tho set, and quitted the 
Pavilion for an apartment in town. 

Neither did he believe it possible that Rose could 
Joye a mere discarded clerk; he had such exalsed ideas 
for her, when he should have realised a large fortune 
and retired from bueiness, as he termed his iniquitous 
life; but the heart listens to neither prudence nor 
parente—it loves, and risks or loses all. 

Doran firmly believed that Rose was aware of her 
father’s mode of life; and while she was loving him with 
all the love a heart could give, he was loving and seek- 
ing Ler, as the daughter of such a man as Hallet might 

¢ sought, 

It was uot until Doran was: linked beyond the power 
of retrieving the past, that he once more made true 
friends, who believed him innocent of the first unjust 
charge against him, and by them he obtained the eitua- 
tion he now heldiu a merchant's office, with promises 
of future advancement, , 

One of the most ‘gentlemanly of the set of blacklegs 
was extremely intimate with Brunton, at whose ball 
the opening scenes of this tale took place. This man, 
Murray, induced Branton to use his interests with 

jughton for the cashicrship for Doran, which was, as 
we know, given to Lever, through a game at cards 
between Houghton and hia wife. 

To a man who had erred.in haste and revenge against 
fogiety, we may imagine the remorse which Doran now 
felt ay his inability to withdraw, and his contempt for 
all the set, from which not even Rose was exempt, 


(To be continued in owr nowt.) 





THE HAUNTED INN. 


Art the Crow Inn, at Antwerp, some years ago, a white 
spectre was econ bearing a lamp in one hand, and a 
bunch of keys in tho other; this unpleasant visitor 
was seon by a variety of travellers, passing along a 
corridor. 

Nothing would satisfy the neighbours that an unfor- 
tunate traveller had not been, at some period or other, 
despatched in that fatal room by one of the previous 
landlords of the ‘house; and the hotel gradually ob- 
tained the namo of the “ Haunted Inn,” and ceased to 
be frequented by its old patrons. 

The landlord, finding himself on the brink of ruin, 
determined to sleep in the haunted room, with a view 
of proving the groundlessness of the story. ‘lo make 
the matter more sure, as ho said, he caused his hostler 
to bear him company, on pretence of requiring a wil- 
ness to the absurdity of the report; but, in reality, 
from cowardice. At dead of night, however, just as 
the two men were composing themselves to sleep in one 
bed—leaving another which was in the room un- 
tenanted—the door flew open, and in glided the white 
spectre! E 

Without pensig to ascertain what it might attempt 
on approaching the other bed, towards which it 
directed its course, the two men rushed naked out of 
the room, and by the alarm they created, confirmed 
more than ever the evil repute of the house. 

Unable longer to sustain the cost of so unproductive 
an establishment, the poor landlord advertised for sale 
the house in which he and his father before him wero 
born and 
scarce as customers; the imn remained on sale for 
nearly a year, during which, from time to time, the 
spectre reappeared. , 

At length an ofiicer of the garrison, who had formerly 
frequented the house, and recollected the excellent 
ar ty of its wine, moved to compassion in favour of 
the poor host, undertook to clear up the mystery by 
sleeping in the aforesaid haunted chamber; nothing 
doubting that the whole was a trick of some envious 
neighbour, desirous of deteriorating the valuo of the 
freehold in order to become a purchaser. 

His offer having been gratefully accepted, the captain 
took up his quarters in the fatal room, with a bottle of 
wine and a of loaded pistols on the table before 
him; determined to fire at whatever object might enter 
the doors. 

At the usual hour of midnight, accordingly, when 
the door flew open and the white spectre, bearing a 
lamp and a bunch of keys, made its appearance, he 
seized both his pistols, when, fortunately, as his finger 
was on the point of touching the trigger, he perceived 
that the apparition was no other than the daughter of 
his host, a young and pretty girl, evidently walking in 
her sleep. Preserving the strictest silence, he watched 
her set down the lamp, place her keys carefully on the 
chimney-place, and retire to the opposite bed, which 
as was afterwards proved, sho had often occupied 
during the lifetime of her late mother, who slept in 
the room. 

No sooner had she thoroughly composed herself, 
than the officer, after locking the door of the room, 
went in search of her father aud several competent wit- 
nesses, including the water-bailiff of the district, who 
had been one of the loudest in circulating the rumours 
concerning the Haunted Inn. The poor girl was fonnd 

uiety asleep in bed, and her terror on awakening in 

the dreaded chamber afforded sufficient evidence to all 

resent of the state of somnambulism in which she had 
en entranced, 

From that period tle spectre was seen no more, 
probably because the Imndlord’s daughter removed 
shortly afterwards fo a home of her own; and the 
tales of horror so freely circulated to the bewilderment 
of the poor neighbours, ended in the simple story of a 
young girl walking in her sleep. 








—— 


SENSATION WRITING. 


Tax roar of the lion in the forest in tho dead stillness 
of the night inspires terror—the lightning, that strikes 
the mast in a storm at sea, produces feelings of the 
liveliest alarm—tho ger of a bombshell, scatter- 
ing destruction around, will make the stoutest heart 
quake with fear—but perhaps no sight in the world 
id half so terrible as that ot a hungry man who has 
been kept waiting more then five minutes for his 
dinner! 

The Maelstr$m may bo Stoned Big Ben even 
may ultimately be sounded—but woman’s heart never! 

t requires courage to lead a forlorn hope—no little 
firmness is requisite to break some fatal news to a suf- 
fering friend—and a deal of moral heroism is wanted 
to forgive an peg bee one who has been dearly loved 
—hbut what are these compared to the superhuman 
effort that is needed, at some fancied sound of alarm, 
to descend alone at three o'clock in the morning into a 
kitehen that we know to be swarming with black- 
beetles ? 

Some like sparkling Gommngee best, whilst. others 
give the preference to still; but happy, oh! twice 
Kappy, is he whose conscience combines Voth qualities 
—one that is, at the same time, both sparkling and 
still !—Punch, 


had passed their lives. But bidders wore as|__.)) 





HALF-HOURS WITH NEW BOOKS. 


“tr WAS THE CAT, six! 
IF anything goes wrong in our household, or if we 
miss anything, we usually get a veryremarkublo answer 
to-our inquiry into particulars. All blame is luid to the 
charge of the Cat! Pussy brings it upon herself, how- 
ever, for she really does make herself very disagreeable. 
Nobody will attempt to deny that she is of thorough 
selfish principles. She considers it an act of paramou 
duty to live for her own sweet self. She has a col 
heart, and is unstable in her affections. Rub her tho 
wrong way, or not in the right place, and she will 
scratch you; you will find your hand covered with 
blood. Is she sorry for it?” Not a bit it! Shoe 
always chooses a warm berth on the hearth-rug; and, 
if you attempt to remove her, she immediately ec: 
purring, and will sulk for a week. Sometimes she will 
eave you, without permission, for a whole forinight, 
and return home—artful hussey!—as if nothing had 
happened ; looking, too, demure as a Jesuit. Now, 
you find her peoping into every cupboard in the house ; 
presently she is m the coal-cellar, staring at you m 
mysteriously with those two great glassy eyes of hers. 
Tn every case, find her where you may, she is creeping 
about stealthily and noiseleasly. And see, there she ia 
now, at this very moment, looking down upon us from 
the house-top—the sly-boots! No wonder, if anything 
foes wrong, or is missed, that all should be laid to the 
charge of the cat! Ican trace many very extraordinary 
losses, in years gone by, to “ the cat.” ‘I'en, sugar, wine, 
and even ardent spirits have disappeared in quantities 
» 1 was told, under feline agency. Coals, also, 
have been known to vanish—and in no inconsiderable 
quantities, through the samo channel; and there aro 
well-accredited instances of jewellery, stray rings, pines, 
and so forth, heciaginliewed exit. especially in lodging- 
houses. “ Hang the cat!” said I. “ It’s no use tryin: 
to do that, sir,” was the reply I once received, “ eats 
won't die,”— William Kidd's Notes on the Domestic C¢ t. 

LORD DUNDREARY PROPOSES, 

At the top of the long walk at Wockingham there 
is a summer-house, though why so called | don’t know, 
for I’ve been down there hunting at Christmas, and it 
is just the same then. As it was vewy warm, | thong! 
if ever I’m to make an ath of mythelf by pwoposing 
to this girl, I. won’t do it in the eyo of the sun—it’s 80 
pwecious hot, So I pwoposed we should walk in and 
sit down, and so we did, and then I began :— 

“ Miss Chaflingham, now, don’t you think it dooved 
cool?” 

“ Cool, Lord D.!" she said, “ why, I thought you were 
a grees of the heat.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” I said; “ I~TI can’t speak vowy 
fast (the fact is, a beathly wasp was butlithing about mo 
at the moment), and I hadn't quite finished my sen 
tence. I was going to say, don’t you think it doosed 
cool of Wagsby to go on laughing—at—at a fellah as le 
does?” 

“ Well, my lord,” she said, “I think £0, too; and I 
wonder you stand it. You—have your remedy, you 
know.” ; rng 

“What wemedy?” I said. You—yon don’t mean 
to say that I pang th to thwash him, Miss Charlotte?” 

Here she—she somehow began to laugh, but in euch 
® peculiar way that 1—L-ecouldn’t think whut ehe 
meant, 

“A vewy good idea,” I said. “ I've a vowy good 
mind to twy it. I had the gloves on once with a lay 
figure in a painter’s studio, and gave it un awful licking. 
{t's true, it—it didn’t hit back, you know—I—J did all 
the hitting then. And, pwaps— waps Wapsby would 
lut back. But if—if he Aa iaything so ungcntleman.- 
like as that, I could always—always 5 4 

“ Always what, my lord?” said Lotty, who was going 
on laughing in 9 most hystewical manner. Y 

3 boa 1 could always say it was oa mithtake, and— 
and it shouldn’t happen again, you know.” : 

* Admirable policy, upon my word,” sho said, and 
began tittering again. But what the dooth amused her 
sol never cou d make out. Justthen we heard a sor 
of wustling in the leaves behind, and 1 confess I felt 
wather nervouth, 

“It’s only a bird,” Lotty said; and then wo began 
talking of the little wobbin-wedbre ast, and what a 1 oF . 
derful thing nature is, and how doosid pweity it was to 
see her laws obeyed. And I said, “ Oh, Mies Chafling- 
ham,” L said, “ if I was a wobbin —— ” K 

“ Yes, Dundreary,” she anthered, yewy soft and eweet. 
And I thought to mythelf, “ Now’s the time to ask her 
—now’'s the time to-——” I—J was beginning to wunti- 
nate again, but she bwought me to my thenses by say- 
ing— 

** Yes ?” interwoggatively, 

“Tf I was a wobbin, Lotty, and—and you were a 
wobhin ——” I exclaimed, with a voice full of emotion. 

< a im y lord ”? 

ouldn't it be—jolly to hatch one’s own eve 

breakfast ?” ee edu 
_ The nbove wasn’t quite what I intended to say, but 
just at that moment there was anothor wustling behind 
the summer-house, and I thought 1 heard a thort of 
thtifled laugh ...... Wagsby was close at hand, and 
of course I could not say all T wanted. I had Jost my 
opportunity, and, F fear, made an ath of mythelf,— 
London Socicty, 
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“TWICE A WEEK.” 
In No, #0 of this Journal will be commenced a serial 


NEW STORY OF DOMESTIC LIFE, 


Ry the Author of ‘“‘ The Flower-Girl,”’ “ Jessie Ashton,” &c. 
This narrative will embody the incidents of one of the most 
tonching and romantic domestic tragedies of modern times ; 
and it ia calculated to awaken the interest, and enlist the 
sympathies, of all classes of readers, 
Screxp_y IvvvustRatep, 





CURRENT GOSSIP 

Tux Melbourne papers deprecate the sending out of go- 
verncases to Australia. 

‘Tur sunall-pox is still spreading among the sheep-flocks, 
aid some masters are losing heavily. 

Tux iron-cased frigate Black Prince has made a trial trip 
for speed; but the result has been unsatisfactory, and 
unother trial is contemplated, 

Duane the first half of this year, the United Kingdom has 
rouined for consumption 8,940,857 gallons of home-produced 
spirits, and 2,366,126 gallons of foreign spirits, 

eacuns have been excecdingly abundant this year in all 
parts of France, and particularly at Lyons. A gardener in 
the neighbourhood of that town has sold his stock for the 
value of 3,000 franca. 

PaucraMentary Rerresentation.—A return just issued 
stnies that in the yenr 186! the county voters of England and 
Wales were 619.348 in number, and returned 160 members, 
The borough voters were only 467,663 in number, but they 
returned 388 members. 

Linocxain@a Ionornance.—A correspondent of the Times, 
having been again suffered to renew the often-refuted charge 
of the Jews having regarded human sacrifice as a part of 
their religion, several members of the persaasion have 
remonstrated in the columns of the paper. 

A Cugurcat Foraxn.—The Rev. Thomas Cartwright, who 
seceded from the Wesleyan connection, and was ordained a 
iainister of the Church of England by the Bishop of Lincoln, 
on Trinity Bunday last, is in custody, under remand, at 
Nottingham, charged with forging a cheque 

Srautumn@a Facr.—In the epring quarter of this year, 
there was, upon an average, an illegitimate child born eve 
hour in Scotland. Yet the entire population is not much 
nbove 3,000,000; little more than 1,600,000 of them are fe- 
males, about half of these are not of age to bear children, 
and from those who are must, of course, be deducted all the 
iaarried women, 

A onuat sensation is being preduced at Copenhagen by a 
singer of the name of Nyerup, formerly a fisherman himself, 
in the character of Masaniello, A musician having acciden- 
dontally discovered that the young man possessed a wonder- 
ful voice, prevailed on him to study singing. Nyerup studied 
for two years. He has now appeared, and is described as a 
perfect phenomenon, 

Tue Avstauan Srivaine-Macuryx. This object has at- 
tracted much attention in the Exhibition. It is a species of 
Larmoaiam, with an improved vor humana organ stop. The 
notes are sweet and peculiar, but the sound has little ro- 
somblance to the human voice, It is stated that the inventor 
himself never thought of calling it a singing-machine. It 
is, in fact, a amall harmonium, which would be more advan- 
tayroously heard in a chamber than in the large area of the 
Austrian Court, 

Som«ruine like a reign of terror still prevails in Tipperary. 
Mr. William Scully, brother of the member for the county of 
Cork, travels about on business accompanied by two armed 
policemen, who keep a sharp look-out at cross roads, short 
turns, and a the neighbourhood of walls and hedgea, He 
ulways ca: ica arms, and takes care that the road ho is to 
take ia not known, He mistrusts everyone, even the post- 
man, who is obliged to place Mr, Scully's letters and papers 
on the ground before he comes within pistol-shot. The rea- 
son of this is that he has become a Protestant! 

Hevaxw Oatns.—At a recent coroner's inquest held at 
the London Hospital, a jury, chiefly consisting of Jews, at 
firat objected to receiving the evidence of the house-surgeon, 
likewise a Jew, because he took the oath bare-headed, and 
on an English Bible. This has given rise to much con- 
troversy in the Jewish community, and the Chief Rabbi has 
declared that, according to Jewish law, a Jew should cover 
his head when taking an oath, as is the case with all re- 
ligious acta, and should only swear on a Hebrew Bible, 
which alone can be said to contain God's word in its purity. 

Ratine tus Exutnirion Contrractrons,—In a certain sense, 
the refresiment-contractors of the Exhibition have under- 
gone a daily ‘rating’ ever since the building was open; 
but the Vestry of Kensington have now come down upon 
them in another fashion. They have decided on assessing 
them to the parochial rates. Mossrs. Morrish and Sanders, 
of the Western or Knglish department, are assessed upon a 
ruteable value of £14,217; and Messrs, Veiliard and Gulpet, 
for the Eastern or French department, at £14,653, has | 
one is called upon to pay £913 3s. 7d,, aud the other £946 Gs. 9d, 

Taxus vron Exsoyvments.—The tax upon cards and dice 
produced £13,637 last year; it has been rather a declining 
tax for the last two years. The tax upon armorial bearings 
brought in £67,010; ten years ago it produced £70,000. The 
tax upon hair-powder is constantly falling off; it is now 
down to £1,116, and we may soon find that ail is lost, Race- 
horses are improving, and produced £6,057 last year, Game 
certificates and licenses produced £140,954, being some thou- 
sands more than ten years ago. Patent medicines, which 
ten years ago contributed only £37,233 to the revenue, sup- 
plied £46,237 last year, Dogs, if they may hero be added, 
were taxed £106,616 last year. 

Incuncpipte Lyorease tx ove Taxatioy.—In 1600, accord- 
ing to Lord Macaulay, the grant of taxes amounted to 
£1,200,000, “The annual income of the government (he 
says) during many years amounted to little more than 
#£1,000,000; but this sum, together with the hereditary 
revenue, was then sufficient to defray the expenses of the 
government in time of peace.”’ According to tho same 
authority, England then contained about 5,500,000 inhabi- 
tants. Now the population of England is 21 millions, and 
the revenue £63,000,000; or, while the people have barely 
inerensod fourfold, or, adding Ireland and Scotland, not 


gix vid, the revenue extorted from the taxpayers—none of 
which comes from the costly colenies—has in 
than slxtyfvld, 


more 





THE JESTER 

A Bit or a Panapvox.—A wedding must be solemnised before 
one can be jol/y over it. 

Wuar’s the difference between a wit and a wain?—One is 
&@ wag and the other a wagon. 

Youne ladies who would not kiss you in private for the 
world, often wait in the public street for a ’bus. 

In the game of cards a good deal depends on good playing, 
and good playing on a good deal. 

As a man drinks, he generally grows reckless. In his 
case, the more drams the fewer scruples. 

Tus other day a man in Ohio killed his wife with a spade. 
Is that what is called spade husbandry? 

From the terrible loss of life in the present American war, 
it would seem as if Death had abandoned the scythe and 
adopted the mowing-machine, 

A roune lady, on being asked what calling she wished her 
sweetheart to follow, blushingly replied that she wanted him 
to be a husbandman. 

Moprsry.—‘‘ 1 know a gal so modest, Sam, dat she ordered 
her beau out of the house.”’ “ What for, Pompey?’’ ‘‘ Be- 
kase, in a conversation on de subjec’ ob de wedder, he said 
de wind had shifted.” 

A Post-Orrics Story.—One morning an Irishman called 
at the General Post-oflice Delivery. ‘‘ Any lether for Dennis 
Driscoll?”” A search was made in the D box, and a letter 
bearing the desired superscription was found. ‘“‘Foreign,’’ 
said Mr. H., the clerk; “twenty-four cents postage to pay.” 
“Sure I can’t read; will your honour read it fer me?” said 
Dennis. The one postmaster, after Dennis had unsealed 
the letter, and complied with the request, read it from date 
to signature. “ Sure it’s not for me,” groaned Dennis, walk- 
ing off without it. Mr. H. began to think himself the victim 
of aswell. There was no help for it at that time, and there 
the matter rested, Some time afterward Dennis again pre- 
sented himself at the general delivery, and gave his name. 
“Foreign,” said Mr. “twenty-four cents postage.”’ 
** Will your honour read it for me? sure I can’t read.” The 
wide-awake postmaster had a reasonable excuse ready for 
not complying, taking care, however, not to give offence, 
and retaining the letter in his possession until Dennis paid 
the postage. As soon as the Irishman handed over the 
money, Mr. H, gave him the same letter that he had read 
on the former occasion. The transaction was thus closed 
without any serious results, and without detriment to the 


revenue, 
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HOME HINTS 


Tar Hanvs.—Great care should be taken to keep the nails 
neat and well trimmed. They should be rounded at the top, 
and not cut too closely. Their polish and rosiness may be 
increased by brushing and rubbing. 

Never Eat Maat ovr or Season.—The Registrar-General 
states that in London, last, week a woman, aged 42 years, died 
of ‘‘subacute gastritis (eight days), ca’ by eating roast 
pork out of season, which acted as an irritant poison.” 

How to Hanpie Birps.—Mr. Kidd says :—‘‘ It is a very 
dangerous experiment to birds, unless in gentile and 
skilful hands. ‘Their little bodies are tee A emery and un- 
due pressure upon them would assuredly do them a mischief. 
but they really de love to be handled by a fond master or 
mistress ; and when once used to it, they expect it as a matter 
of course. The great secret is this:—raise yonr open hand 
gently, place your palm over the bird’s back and round his 
body, close your hand slowly, press very lightly, and let your 
thumb and first finger make a detaining collar round his 
neck. His mp 4 will then be unfettered; he will put his feet 
down, and let them rest on your depressed little finger, while 
his head and neck will move easily to receive your saluta- 
tions. You will kiss him, of course. He will return the 
favour. Then for a hempseed, a bit of egg, a morsel of bread 
and butter (sugared), and a gentle poke in the ribs. Don’t 
forget to raise the first finger of the left hand, and give the 

oke in the ribs, followed, of course, by another kiss. The 

n of the beg is immense, By thus holding your birds, 
and keeping them from all ure, the warmth of your 
hand does not injure them. They move freely, breathe 
freely, and are as nappy, as little birds can be when cossetted 
by those er love. e best way to begin handling them 
is, to invite them to come and siton yourfinger. Then, with 
the other hand, make gentle captives of them. Do not dart 
your hand hastily forward, but use the utmost tenderness,” 
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SCIENCE OF THE DAY 


Wa Convertzp into Fire.—There have been many 
speculations as to the possibility of such a transformation 
for a long time. But in the last number of the Cosmos—a 
scientific journal, ae weekly in Paris, of a high cha- 
racter—the Abbé Moigno, the editor, informs his readers 
that he has seen this at the workshop of the discoverer, M. 
Fustud de Beauregard, in the Rue Lafayette, and that the 
action and the effects are truly admirable. It has long been 
known that when oxygen and hydrogen gases unite and 
form steam, as they do by their union, a most intense heat 
is produced, In this case, in fact, we have the oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe, which, though very small, is yet a furnace of the 
most intense heat. It is now found that, by exposing them 
in its turn to a high temperature, the atom of oxygen and 
the atom of hydrogen—of both of which, in union with each 
other, an atom of steam consists—tend to separate again, 
and, in fact, may be actually separated merel yeowns 
to the very hot steam some substance with which one of the 
elements of the steam, either the oxygen or the hydrogen, 
tends to unite rather than the other. But no sooner are the 
oxygen and the a than they tend to rush 
together in, producing in the action of union the heat of 
the oxyhydrogen blowpipe. In order to obtain this wonder- 
fal power of heat, See passes, aes ee Se 
raise steam to a very high temperature, and then to let it 
loose when very hot upon some which tends to unite 
with one of its elements, ite oxygen, for instance, as is the 
case with common fuel. The hot steam immediately sets 
the fuel on fire. The heat that is uced is most intense, 
and there is reason to hope that the combustion may be so 
regulated that all the oxygen of the steam I Ape seer again 
with all the hydrogen of the steam, se that the whole result 
of the combustion shall be merely that the fuel is transformed 
by the intense heat into aériform matter. And thus a furnace 
may be so arranged that, while its heat is employed as usual 
in generating steam in a boiler for a steam engine, all the 
smoke shall be gas fit for illuminating purposes, and ready 
for Leing transferred into the gasometer, 
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FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 


Pouitrca, Nicknamts.—Many of the great events 
ties of ‘uistory have derived their names from carenatiche, 
pellations bestowed on them by the dominant powers. Thus, 
‘Les Gueux,” the celebrated revolutionists of Holland, were 
80 ealled from the Court of Parliament having described 
the Duchess of Parma as belonging to that class. The Hol. 
neens ont _ .~ oy defiance, and it has 
istorical. uguenots’’ was applied to the Fre: 
Protestants from their | hiding themselves in secret —— 
and appearing at night, like Htgon, the great hob. 
oblin of France. © atrocious insurrection called “ Leg 
acquerie '’ was a term which originated in cruel derision, 
When John of France was a prisoner in England, the country 
was desolated by its nobles, who despoiled the p "y of” 
everything, and, when remonstrated with, replied 
“Jacque bon homme’”’ must pay forall. The first leader of" 
the peasants adopted the name, and hence the term of Jac- 
querie, Many more instances could be cited, including the 
“* Puritans” of England and the ‘‘ Lazaroni” of Naples ; but 
the one grand example of all, which was, perhaps, applied: 
‘more contemptuously than any otber, and for which the most. 
fearful revenge recorded in history was exacted, must ever: 
be J cae - ee we the French Revolution. 

HIVALRIC Ontaty ov SatutTations.—Most modern fo 
salutation and civility are derived from chivalry, or alee 
from war, and they all betoken some deference, as from a. 
conquered person to the conqueror ; just as in private life we: 
still continue to sign ourselves the very humble sanvanisof’ 
our correspondents. The uncovered head was si 
head unarmed ; the helmet being removed, the party was at. 
mercy. So the hand ungloved was the hand ungauntleted; 
and to this day it is an incivility to shake hands with gloves. 
on. Shaking ds itself was but a token of trace, in which. 
the parties took hold of each other’s weapon hand, to make; 
sure paptens treachery. So also a gentleman's bow is but an, 
offer of the neck to the stroke of the adversary ; so the lady's. 
curtesy is but the form of going on her knees for mercy, 
The general principle is marked, as it ought naturally to be, 
still more strongly in the case of military salutes, Why is a 
discharge of guna @ salute? Because it leaves the guns 
empty, and at the mercy of the opponent. And this: is.se 
true, that the saluting with blank cartridge is a modern im 
vention, ly, salutes were fired by diseharging the 
cannon-balls; and there have been instances in which tho 
compliment has been nearly fatal to the visitor whom it 
meant to honour. When the officer salutes, he points the 
drawn ween 3 tho ground ; and the saluée of the troops is; 
even @ 8 day, called “ presenting arms’’—that is, 
senting them to be taken. vee 
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RELICS OF THE PAST 


Exsction Rissons.—It is said these badges took their riso- 
from a Parliament held at Oxford in the beginning of 163}, on. 
which occasion the representatives of tue city of London, 
assembled at Guildhall, for the purpose of commencing their: 
journey. Many of the citizens met them there, intending to. 
accompany them part of their way, together with others. 
who were deputed to go to Oxford as a sort of council to the: 
city members. “Some of our ingenious London weavers,’”’ 
says Smith’s Protestunt Entelligence, ‘had against this day: 
contrived a very fine fancy; that is, a blue satin ribben,, 
having these words plainly and legibly wrought upon it, 
‘No Popery; No Slavery,’ which, being tied up in knots, 
were worn in the hats of the horsemen who accenpaniesli 
a4 pe . 4 

ATBAND-MaxEr’s Company.—This com: nw 
longer in existence, was, a quarter of a So tho 
seventy-fifth on the City list. 1t was incorporated by Charles 
I. in the same year in which he granted his charter to the, 
Horners. The fraternity was called “'The Master, Wardens, 
Assistants, and fellowship of the mystery of Hatband-makers. 
of the city of London.” It was governed by a master, two 
wardens, and twelve assistants, but neither had a livery or 
ahalil. The hatband dates from the fifteenth century, and 
was plain, twisted, or knotted. The gecasion of the com-. 
pany’s fall is described by Dr. Hughson, in 1807, in thests 
words :—‘‘ When rich hatbands were much worn, this com: 
i was in @ very flourishing condition; but that fasion 

ving been many years laid aside, the business is nag 80 
reduced that there are very few of the profession.”” 


—_——_— 


GOLDEN TREASURY 
Farr is the flame that lifts the sacrifice te, Neaven: 
He who adopts a just thought, participates in the merit: 
that originated it. 
Tave wisdom is ¢0 know what is best worth knoring, and 
to do what is best worth doing. 
Nature is 2 hook of sweet and glowing purity, and on 
every illuminated page the excellence and goodness of God 
are divinely pourtrayed,. 
Tus heart of women is their destiny, for it is rarely that 
it is not their guide; but it is a guide that should be en- 
lightened by reason, 
Tris, after all, the person who stakes the least who loses 
most. In the affections this is wholly true. He who risks 
nothing, loses everything. 
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